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minority as it was by the slave-owners of old or the nobles of
the feudal times.

But the Commune itself, as matters stood, was as hopeless
an attempt to " make twelve o'clock at eleven " as has ever been
seen on the planet. John Brown's raid on Harper's Perry was
not more certainly foredoomed to failure than was the up-
rising of the Communists of Paris in 1871. But the Socialists
of Europe, like the abolitionists, have celebrated the Commune
and deified its martyrs for many a long year* The brave and
unselfish champions of the proletariat who then laid clown their
lives in the hope that their deaths might haston on the coming
of a better day hold the same position in the minds of Socialists
that John Brown held among the friends of the negro prior to
the great American Civil War. It was an outburst of noble
enthusiasm on their part to face certain failure for the ** soli-
darity of the human race.1' But those who watched what
happened then and afterwards can scarcely escape from the
conclusion that the loss of so many of its ablest leaders, and
the great discouragement engendered by the horrors of defeat,
threw back Socialism itself in Prance fully twenty years.

Recent experience in several directions has shown the world
that enthusiasm and idealism for the great cause of human
progress, and the co-ordination of social forces in the interest
of the revolutionary majority of mankind, cannot of themselves
change the course of events. Unless the stage in economic
development has been reached where a new order has already
been evolved out of the previous outworn system, it is impossible
to realise the ideals of the new period by any sudden attack.
Men imbued with the highest conceptions of the future and
personally quite honest in their conduct may utterly fail to
apply plain common sense to the facts of the present. Dublin,
Petrograd and Helsingfors, nearly forjy years later, did but
enforce the teachings of the Commune of Paris*